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If the absolutist attitude which swears by the sr.actity of
the consiiuzuon irrespective of its nature and of the quality of
governmental activity were to be accepted as valid. Government
vro-jld become the sole judge of what people ought to think, all
democratic movements would be ruled out in undemocratic
countries and political progress would become impossible. The
right to resist the State is, indeed, the sovereign remedy in the
hands of the oppressed to put an end to the tyranny of unjust
rulers. It is the best guarantee of constitutional Government.
That is why history has never condemned as unconstitutional
successful instances of even violent rebellions. Gandhiji, how-
ever, docs not consider as constitutional the wresting of jusdce
by violent means. According to him, injustice cannot be cured
by violence.
Civil resistance is undoubtedly dangerous for an autocratic
State, but it is harmless to a democracy which is willing to sub-
mit to public opinion. It educates and strengthens public opinion
and sets right abuses. It is "the purest type of constitutional
agitation". To Gandhiji "Civil disobedience is the inherent right
of a citizen. He dare not give it up without ceasing to be a man
. . .to put down civil disobedience is to attempt to imprison con-
science."36 Similarly suppression of non-co-operation would
amount to co-operation by coercion.
No doubt democracy diminishes the need for civil resis-
tance. Thus Gandhiji wrote in 1947, "Satyagraha, civil dis-
obedience and fasts had restricted use in democracy. They
could not even think of them whilst the Governments were
harmony with the legal conceptions of the feudal State of the Middle Ages
based on compact. (Rudolph Gniest, History of the English Constitution^
2nd ed., Vol. I, pp. 306-07). Commenting on Chapter 61 Adams observes,
"The feudal law of Western Europe recognized the right of the vassal to
renounce his allegiance and to make war on his Lord to protect himself from
injustice. In no such case could he be charged with treason. The barons were
at the moment acting upon this right. . . ." The Magna Gharta, according to
Adams, lays down two fundamental principles which lie at the present day,
as clearly as in 1215, at the foundation of the English Constitution, and of all
constitutions derived from it. First that "There is a body of law in the state,
of rights belonging to the subjects or to the community, which the King is
bound to regard;" and second, that "if the King will not regard these rights
he may be compelled by force, by insurrection against him, to do so."
G. B. Adams, Constitutional History of England, pp. 129-30 and 137-39.
3* r. /., I. p. 943.